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To preserve Freedom there most be reverence for it. 
Bat at present a thousand jarring elements oppose the 
spirit of Reverence; the spirit of independence of many 
exists only in the negative fact, that they do not respect any- 
thing or any person, and not in the positive virtues, out of 
which alone a genuine, manly reverence can spring. 

We are, perhaps, somewhat tediously speculating on this 
point; but we cannot have among us a more innate love 
for the Beautiful, for the spiritualism and refining influences 
of the Fine Arts, until our thinkers, artists, scholars, and 
poets oppose a barrier against the evil, erect impregnable 
walls against all vulgarity of thought, and all moneyishness 
of aim ; so that, from one end of the land to the other, it 
may go forth that, at least, one. state of life exists, where no 
clergyman, however conspicons; no merchant, however suc- 
cessful ; no statesman, however official ; no editor, however 
industrions; no writer, however laborious, can find access, 
unless they are men of high thoughts and the highest aims. 
Let the American boast that he can become president of 
the United States; but let him remember, that. only the 
best virtues, and a generous manhood can give him true 
position. 

Then, and then alone, may men like Schiller, Lessing, 
Jean Paul, Klopstock, Herder, and Novalis, such as we 
have spoken of for, the last six months, be reproduced in 
onr midst, with all the peculiarities of American genius 
and American vigor added to their character; then and 
then alone may the noble lives and the noble thoughts of these 
noble men find more admirers and imitators in our country; 
and then, and then alone can our world of art go hand in 
hand with onr world of business, to elevate morally as well 
as to feed physically oar people. Then, and then alone can 
America become a blessing to her own children and a 
blessing to mankind I 

A WINTER DAT. 

From the German of R&ckert. 

Stainless Beauty, -winter-day I 
Heaven's pure beams alone are living, 
And no earth-born passion may 

(Frost-bound,) sign of life be giving.. 

Glorious San 1 a smile like this 

Wings my soul for high aspiring, ■ 

Not a .wanton's wily kiss 
AH my veins to nproar firing. 

This chaste spow tliat sheets the expanse, 

Hides no serpent of delusion ; 

In this tranquil, heaven-blue glance 
Lurks no storui-seed of confusion. 

Tha> I, breathing summer-glow, 
Ever lay, in bliss Elysian, 
Drunk with fragrance, — seemeth now 

Like a dim-remembered vision. 

Ah, 'tis rapture at its height 
Thus to stand, by earth unholden, 
Heavenly Beauty, in thy light, 
■ Oold and brilliant^ pure and golden 1 0. T. B. 
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DIAE OF AS AETIST. 

1 38j 3atft Stiro«r- 

• M0HD17, May S, 1811. 

Went this morning to the Royal Academy Exhibition. 
"Bathers surprised by a swan," a most lovely picture, by 
Etty 1 Surely this is the perfection of flesh-coloring : the 
water standing on the skin painted with living truth, and 
the globules rolling down the neck of the swan, have a 
lucid coolness which suggests onward to the finding of- 
scent in the flowers ; was there anything like this before ? • 
Nothing I have ever seen of Titian's surpasses it. Mar- 
vellously different' in color from Maclise's " Sleeping 
Beauty," which is, nevertheless, surprisingly fancied, and 
full of nice' conceits. Dadd's " Titania Sleeping," however, 
more to my liking — more like sleep-jumbled memories of 
things — and more like sleep itself (in fact), wherein wo ; 
dream on nnstartled, however quaint, monstrous or gro- 
tesque the images which arise. I look at Maclise's flock 
of sun-fairies, and wonder why they are like that, whereas 
Dadd's preternaturals hold you in dream and nothing more ; 
yon don't think "why are they thus" — you don't think 
at all. It is odd that Maclise's " Hunt the slipper " (from • 
the Ticar of Wakefield), a representation of real nature, 
should be more successful than his '! Sleeping Beauty," a 
thing wholly fancied and impossible, considering that his. 
execntion is, as I think, altogether unequal to the task of: < 
realizing flesh and ilood ! It would rather appear that his 

chalky, nnvital flesh tints might do better for spirits ? but 

it is not so, and for this reason, perhaps: we know nothing 
of spirit, excepting by its manifestation through the 
medium of humanity, and accordingly, until something 
like humanity appears npon the canvas/ we scarcely give 
credit to the existence of spirit there ;— while, for Maclise's 
" Hunt the slipper," it nas conception, gesture, expression 
so much like nature as we know her, that these apologize for 
the want of true color and texture, a want evidently not 
dreamed of by my dear old friend Howard, but which I 
nevertheless appreciate through Mulready's supplying it so 
marvellously. Mulready is certainly the greatest painter 
living, that is, the most complete painter, though, if I were 
to measure the painter by the height and depth of his 
intellect, Herbert (who holds no academical honor!) wonld 
be, to my thinking, still greater, And yet " the brides of 
Venice," with all the attractive natnre of its subject seems' 
hardly to please so much as " Webster's children." The 
style of painting, and not the subject, must be the cause 
of this, since, I believe, every one would ran away from a 
real schoolful of children (smiled they never so sweetly) to 
see real pirateg carrying off real brides — that is, provided 
they could do so in safety. What this pleasing style is I 
should like to find ont, merely from curiosity, for J am 
convinced that Mulready's children are. much more like 
nature than Webster's, which please more. (Note. The 



